CHAPTER   XL
THE LAST CONVULSIONS
1913-14
WHILE British Ministers continued to hope that their general
relations with Germany were improving, they could not
blink the fact that the German Navy Law of 1912 required some reply
on their part. But there was the usual difficulty in deciding between
what was necessary and what was excessive, and the demands of the
Admiralty, presented to Ministers in a volume of eighty pages in
which each vote was minutely analysed and the reasons for it set
out, filled the pacifists with dismay and led at the end of 1913 to
another of the periodical naval crises in the Cabinet. For the second
or third time since he became Prime Minister, Asquith saw himself
faced with the familiar alternatives : the First Lord resigning with a
procession of Sea Lords trailing after him, stalwart Radicals leaving
the Government in protest against bloated armaments, the House of
Commons in revolt. This time the former parts were largely reversed,
Churchill fighting for his estimates against Lloyd George with whom
he had acted against McKenna's estimates in 1909, and McKenna being
a sharp critic of his successor's proposals. The battle in the Cabinet
continued until the beginning of February, and there were many
moments when a break-up seemed inevitable. In the end Churchill,
supported by Asquith, carried the'greater part of his demands, including
four new capital ships. ' One concession which lie made to his critics
was to substitute a " trial mobilization " for the usual naval manoeuvres
in the following summer (1914). This had the happy and Providential
result that the fleet, instead of being scattered on. manoeuvres, was
at its stations and instantly ready in the crisis-of July* 1914.
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